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ire now request our readers to turn back to his letter and 
ice what a structure he has built upon this narrow founda- 
tion. Let them compare the two lines of what the Bible 
actually does say, with the seventeen lines which, according 
to Mr. Rourke,"it ought to have said. For, undoubtedly 
if councils in every age were as certain of infallible gui- 
dance as the apostles were, it would have been but reason- 
able to expect to find in Scripture some such declaration 
and assurance of their infallibility asMr. Bourke professes to 
have found in this loth chapter of tha Acts— with how much 
or how littlereasonourrcaderscannowjudge for themselves. 

The next passage quoted by Mr. Rourke is an equally 
convincing illustration of his power of seeing deeper into 
the meaning of Scripture than his more matter-of-fact 
neighbours. Our readers will have the goodness to refer 
to the extracts from the 15th and 1 6th chapters of St. John's 
Gospel, which commence Mr. Kourke's fourth paragraph 
— " But when the Paraclete cometh, whom I will send unto 
yon from the Father — the Spirit of Truth, who procecdeth 
from the Father — he shall give testimony of me ; 
and you, also, shall give testimony, because yon are with 
me from the beginning." "But when he, the Spirit of 
Truth, is come, be will teach you all truth ; for he shall 
not speak ofhimself, but what tidings soever he shall hear, 
he shall speak, and the things that are to come he shall 
show you." 

Now, listen to the meaning which Mr. Kourke has 
extracted oat of these simple words. "To teach all truth, 
and preserve in truth, and from error, he is promised only 
to the Church, and chief governor (! ) and general councils 
(( t) thereof ; and this spirit is contrary to the spirit of 
error, heresy, and falsehood ; therefore (!!!) the Church 
is infallible." If St. John bad really intended, in the above 
passages, to give an assurance of the infallibility of the 
" chief governor," and u general conncib" of the Church, 
we humbly ven'ure to think he would have used a little 
plainer language, and not left us to the somewhat precarious 
guidance of Mr. Kourke's logical skill, in such an ( if true) 
all-important matter. 

We proceed to Mr. Rourke's next proof of infallibility, 
which lie finds in Hebrews xiii. 7 — " Remember your pre- 
lates, who have spoken the word of God to you ; whose 
faith follow, considering the end of their conversation." Mr. 
Rourke here appears to maintain that it is the duty of 
Christian people, in all cases, as another of our corres- 
pondents (Philalethes) roundly asserts, when he calls 
it "an injunction without qualification, or limitation 
of place or time,"* to obey their prelates. If so, there 
can be but little doubt what the duty of the people 
of Ireland was at the period of the Reformation. At that 
time the great majority of the prelates embraced the 
reformed faith, and their successors, the Protestant bishops, 
are now, unquestionably, the prelates whom the Koman 
Catholics of the present day ought to obey. " No, cer- 
tainly not," says Mr. Roarke. And why ? wa may beg 
leave to ask him. " Because," he would reply, " the Pro- 
testant prelates arc not in communion with the See of 
Rome." But then, we may venture to suggest, does St. 
Paul say a single word about the See of Rome in the 
passage quoted above ? And yet some such reference to 
the See of Rome is absolutely necessary, to enable Mr. 
Ronrke to defend the position which he has taken up. 

In charity to our readers, we must excuse ourselves from 
going over texts and arguments which have already 
been sufficiently discussed in our paper before, merely re- 
ferring them to some of the pages where our articles are 
to be found, f They have had a sample of Mr. Rourke's 
power of finding new meanings in what appears to ordinary 
persons to be plain and simple passages of Scripture ; and 
we could have found it quite as easy to adduce specimens 
of these far-fetched, if not impossible, interpretations in 
those parts of his letter on which we forbear to comment. 
We had asked, for instance, that he should produce any 
one single text which attribates an infallible authoritv to 
the Bishop of Rome ; and he thinks that he has satisfac- 
torily done this by citing one or two passages which speak 
of the precedency of the Apostlo Peter — e. g., Matt, x 2 
— " And the names of the twelve apostles are these, the 
first Simon, who is called Peter." 

As to Mr. Rourke's other speculative arguments about 
the perfection of the Church, we can but repeat our former 
assertion, that there is not a text which appears to prove 
that the Church must possess perfect purity of doctrinal 
teaching, which would not also prove, by similar reason- 
ing, tha| it should possess perfect purity of life and con- 
duct. Mr. Rourke admits that the Church of Rome often 
possessed a very faulty head— as, for instance, Alexander 
▼I. — but denies, at the same time, that it taught any 
faulty doctrine. We believe that the only ground for this 
distinction was this, that the one fact was too stubborn to 
be dealt with, whereas the other might be plausibly denied 
by a dexterous controversialist. And here, not to weary 
oar readers, and exceed onr space, we take our leave of 
»r. Roarke for the present. 

w FLOWERS FOR MARCH. 

march, with its many weathers, has, for once, come in 

ate a Jamb; it is to be hoped it may not go out like a 

i^!li. » t weeks llave made a wondrous change in the 
^ngtaof t i, e( j and the face of nature. The feathered 
b-idcs nave nigh recovered their mirthsome voices, and the 
Mr is glad wuh their song. As we go abroad, the hone y- 
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suckle meets us with its winding sprays, the chesnut tree 
is bursting its winter shield, and the wild flowers of the 
wood and field are around our feet. 

The foremost among the wild flowers of the spring is the 
primrose (primula vulgaris), called the prime (first) rose 
of spring, from the early flowering itf the field of this 
" Offspring of a dark and sullen sire, 
Whose modest form so delicately Ine 
Waff cursed in whirling storms. 
And cradled on the winds." 
The pale-eyed, peering, little primrose loves to dwell in 
woods, hedge-banks, and pastures, and to hide its beauties 
under the bramble shade. It has many varieties ; white, 
lilac, crimson, double and single, all beautiful exceedingly. 
The cowslip, also, was ranked, by Linnaeus, as belonging 
to the primrose family. Their lovely sister, the evening 
primrose, appears much later in the season. It is called 
the evening star of flowers, from its peculiarity of ex- 
panding after the vesper hour. 

" In this glimmering earth-born star ire read 
The hope that, as its beauteous bloom 
Expands to glad the close of day ; 
So, through the shadows of the tomb, 
Shall breathe forth mercy's ray." 

David had a foresight of this ray of mercy in the tomb. 
He said, boldly, " Yea, though I walk through the valley 
of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil ; for <Aou art with 
me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me(Psalm xxiii. 4). 
He is speaking of one whom he calls " the Lord, my 
Shepherd;" explained by our blessed Lord Jesus Christ 
himself, when he said, " / am the good shepherd" (John 
x. 14). Conld we but realize that he is with the 
Christian pilgrim in his passage to that unknown bourne 
whence no traveller returns, and that his rod and his staff 
will be there to comfort and support him, the purgatory of 
the priests would have few terrors ; masses for the dead, and 
prayers to saints and angels would never be thought of; 
and our people would apply themselves directly to the 
great High Priest, who has made one sacrifice and oblation 
of himself for their sins once and for ever, and now sits on 
the right hand of power to make intercession for them. 

The primrose is generally found in company with the 
violet ( viola odorata). The name of the violet is said to be 
acquired from the strength of its perfume (violendi). The 
common violet (viola odorata"), with its flowers of dark 
purple, is found in the woods and hedge-banks throughout 
the country. Between Killiney Hill and Bray they are 
abundant, and around Finglas. Another variety, the viola 
hirta r grows by the sea-side and on bank3 of sand, as at 
Portmamock, and the coast near Dublin from Clontarf to 
Kilbarrick ; it is also plentiful in the woodsof Blarney, in the 
county Cork. The marsh violet (viola palustris) isuiet with 
in the marshy ground around Glencree, and near the Water- 
fall of Powcrscourt. Another of its species is called viola 
clandestina, from its habit of modest seclusion, hiding itself 
under its green, dark leaves, or under the grass, till betrayed 
by its sweet odour. 

We need not say that the dark, brae violet has been ever 
a favourite with poet, peer, and peasant. Its colour was 
the great object of imitation among the ancient Romans — 

" Quid placet ergo ? 

Lana Tarentino violas imitata veneno." 

Its perfume gave Shakspeare an illustration of the sweet 
sensations produced by music — 

"It comes o'er me like the scent 
That breathes npon a bank of Tioleta, 
SteaHng and giving odour."* 
Another poet has sung of its modesty and meekness — 
" When the spring comes with her host 
Of flowers, the flower beloved the most 
Shrinks from the crowd that may confess 
Her heavenly odour and virgin hues. 
It Joys and cheers whene'er I see 

Pain on earth's meek ones press. 
To think the storm that rends the tree 
Scathes not thy loveliness." 
The mighty men shall be humbled, and the eyes of 
the lofty shall be humbled (Isaiah v. 15), yet the Lord 
fiwgetteth not the cry of the humble (Psalm xix. 12), but 
giveth grace and exalteth him (1 Peter v. 5 ; Matthew 
xviii. 4). Accordingly the Apostles exhort us to put on 
and be clothed with humility as with a daily garment. 
Another field flower of March is the Daffodil (Narcissus 
pseudo Narcissus) the asphodele of France. It is the 
Lent lily and daftydowndilly of the early English poets. 
It opens its yellow chaliced flower in the commencement 
of the month in the woods and meadows, and along the 
banks of streams ; and though Mackay says, he had never 
seen the true daffodil in a wild state in Ireland, we believe 
that others have been more fortunate. The poet's Narcis- 
sus and the Jonquil, so well known for their fragrance and 
beauty, flower in May. They are wild flowers in Eng- 
land, but naturalised with us, and the poet's Narcissus 
now grows in the open field in the county Cork. 

The daffodil is a. very transitory visitor, it speedily con- 
cludes its growth, and hastens away. 

The mezkkeon tree (daphne mezereum) now also pre- 
sents its pretty sweet-scented pink flowers, clustered round 
its bare stem — 

"S m u "7 le " a<!a ». wel1 attired, and thick beset 
With blushing wreaths investing every spray." 
It is a native of oar own isles, though only first noticed 
when imported from abroad. When its leaves are some 
time gone, it produces its scarlet berries, contrasting with 
the light pale green of its leaves.. 

Another early blossoming shrub of onr gardens is the 
almond tree (amygdalis communis), which jtost now ap- 
pears clad with a deep roseate bloom like the peach blossom 



Its flowers and perfume have caosed it to be cultivated 
with us, though it is in this country incapable of ripening 
its fruits, which we know of only from the sweet and bitter 
almonds of Jordan and Smyrna. In Palestine, the almond 
tree is a conspicnous object in the spring, and its blossoms 
cover the face of the land. It is associated with many 
interesting events in Scripture history. When Jacob was 
separating his flocks from those of Laban, it was rods of 
the almond tree that he employed. Solomon introduces 
the almond tree in a very touching connection in Eccle- 
siastes xii. 1, when enforcing the exhortation — " Remem- 
ber now thy Creator in the days of thy youth" — by pre- 
senting to the mind the sndden decline of human life and 
strength, under the emblem of " the flourishing of the 
almond tree," the buds of which, when full blown, and hav- 
ing accomplished their purpose, suddenly change from a 
deep rose colour to white, and then wither and fade away. 
" When the almond tree shall flourish, and the grasshop- 
per shall be a burden, and desire shall fail ; because man 
goeth to his long home 7 ' — 

** His locks were white as drifted snow, 
(Or as the ahnond tree doth show) 
When fully spread upon the leafless tree." 

From much the same reason the almond tree is em- 
ployed in another place (Jeremiah i. 2), to illustrate the 
promptitude of God's judgments, as it is there called " the 
hastening tree," from the suddenness with which it puts 
forth its blossoms, while its branches are yet bare and un- 
clothed with foliage. So, again, in the controversy of Mo- 
ses and Aaron with Korah, Datban, and Abirsun, it was 
the blossoming of Aaron's rod of almond tree, yielding 
almonds, that determined his title to the priesthood. This 
blossoming is as good a text as ever appeared on the 
Romish controversy, as to the office and calling of the 
priesthood. . It is sadly perverted in the note in the Donay 
Bible on Numbers xvi. 2, which says, " that the crime of 
Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, who rebelled respecting 
God's appointment as to the priestly office, was schism and 
rebellion against tbcauthority of the Church, and pretend- 
ing to the priesthood without being called to it, as 
is the case of all modern sectaries." The narrative itself 
will tell a different story to any of our friends who will 
read, in the Douay Version, the history of the transac- 
tion. Korah and his brethren were Levites, or minister- 
ing servants to the people in holy things, as are the pas- 
tors of the Christian Church now, set npart for the mi- 
nistry of the Gospel; but not content with this, Korah and 
his fellows aspired to something more— to be sacrificing 
priests, and to fill the office of Aaron, the <:reat type of 
Jesus Christ. This is exactly the position of the Romish 
priesthood, who, not content with the service of the taber- 
nacle, and standing before the people to minister among 
them, must usurp the office of the priest (or sacrificing: 
minister) ; whereas with us Christ our Passover is sa- 
crificed. — 1 Co*., v. 7. And Christ having appeared for 
the destruction of sin by the sacrifice of himself (Heb. ix. 
26, Eph. v. 2), it has been done once and for ever. " For 
by one oblation he hath perfected for ever them that are 
sanctified" (Hcb. x. 14). "Nor yet that he should offer 
himself often as the high priest entcrcth into the holies 
every year with the blood of others." — (Heb. ix. 25.) This 
being so, the rebuke of Moses to Datban would seem more 
fitting to the Romish priesthood than to the modem sec- 
taries. " Is it a small thing unto you, that the God of 
Israel hath joined you to himself, that you should serve 
him in the service of the tabernacle, and should stand be- 
fore the congregation of the people, and should minister 
unto him, that you should challenge to yourselves the 
priesthood also." — Numb. xvi. v. 9, 10. 

We can scarcely close without saying a word about onr 
national emblem the shamrock (scamray, trefoil in 
Gaelic). Mackay, in his Flora Hibernica, pronounces the 
shamrock, which Irishmen wear on St. Patrick's Day, to be 
the trifolium repens (Dutch clover of agriculture). It 
flowers in summer, and is to be found in our meadows 
and pastures in the spring. Its leaflets are accurately 
disposed in triplets ; and the four-leaved shamrock is so 
rare that an old Irish superstition attaches to the finder 
of it the power of magic — 

** I'll seek a four-leaved shamrock 

In all the fairy dells; 
And if I find the charmed leaves, 

Oh, how I'll weave my spells." 

Everybody knows wherefore St. Patrick is supposed tohave 
adopted the shamrock as the national emblem of Ireland 
— namely, that being at a loss for an illustration of the 
Trinity, when preaching to the heathen Irish, he turned 
round and his eye rested on the shamrock. St. Patrick's 
teaching must have been very different, indeed, from that of 
Archhishop Cullen, one of whose latest pastorals adds 
another person to the Holy Trinity. Writing of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, he says — " This tender mother des- 
tined to co-operate in the great work of our redemption will 
listen to the cry her children send forth from this valley of 
tears." St. Patrick taught his hearers that the work of 
redemption was planned by God the Father, performed by 
God the Hon, and applied to the hearts of the Christian by 
God the Holy Ghost ; but here we have a fourth co-operat- 
ing power. Dr. Cullen has the gift of magic if he can 
educe from the Scriptures that which St. Patrick could not, 
that the Virgin Mary in any manner whatsoever co- 
operated in the redemption of mankind. Those who agree 
■with Dr. Cullen should present him with the four-leaved 
shamrock on each anniversary of St. Patrick's Day. 



